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STUDIES IN THE PSALTER' 



PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 



In the preceding article it was shown that the question of the 
dates of the psalms is peculiarly difl&cult because the Psalter, as 
a hymn-book, was especially exposed to revision. But the third 
quality of the Psalter still further complicates the question. 

Hymns are usually more concerned with inner experiences than 
with outward conditions. Their allusions to contemporary his- 
tory are, with rare exceptions, incidental. Their subject is the 
soul, not society. The hymns of Watts are again an interesting 
illustration of this fact. In the one hundred and seventy hymns of 
Book II of his Hymns and Spiritual Songs I venture to say, apart 
from their language and theological ideas, there are scarcely a 
dozen references which would furnish a critic with clues for dating 
them. 

The line "Swift as an Indian arrow flies" would imply a time 
after the discovery of America. Two allusions to the rack and two 
express allusions to the papists and Rome (Hymns 37 and 64) 
would imply a date after the Protestant Reformation had begun. 
Hymn 70, entitled "God's Dominion over the Sea," in which 
three stanzas are devoted to the profane hves of sailors, might 
suggest that the author lived at a seaport town, a conjecture 
corroborated by the fact that the majority of these hymns and 
spiritual songs were written while Watts was living at Southamp- 
ton (1694-96). A reference to "circling the globe around from 
England to Japan" and another to "the Turkish Paradise" do 
not help us very much. There remain three hymns that a his- 
torian would study with great care. The first (No. i) is called 
"A Song of Praise to God from Great Britain." This hymn 
has nothing but generalizations though it would seem to be a time 
of prosperity after war. The "God of war" is referred to who 

' Continued from the September issue of the Biblical World. 
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"Shakes an aspiring tyrant down" and also the "northern isle" 

which "Lies safe in God the Almighty's hand." The second 

(No. Ill) is entitled "Thanksgiving for Victory." Four of the 

stanzas are again only generalizations. For example Stanza 3 

reads: 

He reigns upon the eternal hills, 

Distributes mortal crowns; 
Empires are fixed beneath his smile 

And totter at his frowns . 

But the next stanzas are more promising: 

Navies that rule the ocean wide, 

Are vanquished by his breath; 
And legions armed with power and pride. 

Descend to watery death. 

Let tyrants make no more pretence, 

To vex our happy land; 
Jehovah's name is our defence, 

Our buckler is at hand. 

The first of these stanzas might refer to the Armada or to Trafalgar, 
or to any one of a dozen British naval victories. But if we know 
on independent grounds that this collection of hymns was first 
published in 1707-09 and that the majority of the hymns contained 
in it were composed 1694-96, we are probably to explain the naval 
victory as referring to the battle of La Hogue and to identify the 
tyrants with the Jacobites. The hymn on internal grounds might 
then be assigned to 1696 after the conquest of Namur by William 
III or to the close of the war after the Peace of Ryswick, 1697. 
The third hymn (No. 92) entitled "The Church Saved and 
Her Enemies Disappointed" has, in addition, the historical notice 
"Composed the 5th of November, 1694." This is encouraging. 
We would naturally expect some definite, concrete allusion. But 
in the eight stanzas of the hymn the only possible reflection of a 
contemporary event is found in the fifth and sixth stanzas: 

Their secret fires in caverns lay, 

And we the sacrifice; 
But gloomy caverns strove in vain. 

To 'scape all-searching eyes. 
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Their dark designs were all revealed, 

Their treasons all betrayed; 
Praise to the God that broke the snare, 

Their cursed hands had laid. 

This looks as if the author had a distinct event in mind, and the 
two stanzas are in "crotchets," which suggest the same thing. 
If we did not know who wrote the poem or its date, these stanzas 
could be interpreted of the Gun-Powder Plot! But with the date 
given, it would seem easy enough to identify the event. Yet I 
have looked through the chief events of 1694 and have been able 
to find nothing to correspond to these Unes. In February, 1696, 
there did occur the great Jacobite "Assassination Plot" against 
King Wilham to which the stanzas would very naturally refer 
if it were not for the date at the head of the hymn. 

The above examples practically exhaust the possible allusions 
which would help to fix the dates of these one hundred and seventy 
hymns. The hymns are hymns of inner experience and therefore; 
so far as their allusions are concerned, timeless. If the author 
were unknown, the critic would have to fall back on the language 
and theology of the hymns and their first appearance in the litera- 
ture of hymnology in order to determine their date. 

One more example of a famous hymn may be given. What was 
the historical occasion of "Ein' feste Burg"? The instinctive 
answer is: the Diet of Worms, 152 1. This is almost impossible, 
however, for, as Julian points out, the hymn does not appear in 
the collection of Luther's hymns of 1524. But it could hardly 
have been omitted, if it had been in existence. It has also been 
assigned to the time of the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, but the proba- 
bility seems to be that it was written in 1529 in connection with the 
Diet of Speyer when the German princes made the famous protest 
which was the origin of the name Protestants: The hymn itself 
seems to echo a great and stirring crisis in its trumpet notes, but 
beyond this general character it is timeless. 

These illustrations serve to show how difficult a thing it is to 
date a hymn. Concrete experiences and events are usually 
generalized or idealized into types. They then become vague 
and illusive as historical criteria. We must accordingly expect to 
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find the historical background of the Psalter more or less vague and 
enigmatic and capable of a variety of interpretations. The ques- 
tion might even be asked: Can we hope to do anything at all 
toward fixing the dates of the individual psalms? If it is so 
difficult to fix the date of "Ein' feste Burg," is it not impossible, to 
take but one example, to fix the date of Ps. 46 upon which Luther's 
hymn is based ? 

Yet this is not an altogether fair formulation of the problem. 
In the first place it is not the part of wisdom" to attempt to date 
the psalms exactly according to the year or even the decade, 
except possibly in a few cases. We must be content if we can 
assign them with probability to a general period, pre-exilic, Persian, 
Greek, Maccabean. In the case of Watts's hymns or Luther's it 
would not be difficult to decide that they were Reformation or 
post-Reformation. But the Exile was as great a crisis relatively 
in the history of Jewish political and religious life and thought as 
was the Reformation in the history of the politico-religious develop- 
ment of the Christian church. It may be found, therefore, that 
we can decide with considerable assurance whether a psalm is 
pre-exilic or post-exilic, even if we may not be able to date it more 
closely. It is at this point that the history of religious ideas 
furnishes such important criteria, and for that reason the critical 
assumptions with which we start as to the date and meaning of 
the rest of the Old Testament literature will very largely control our 
conclusions. 

Again we may be able to make some deductions as to the dates 
of the psalms from our knowledge of the history of the collection 
in which they stand. We have seen in the case of one of Watts's 
hymns that a knowledge of the history of the collection of which 
it forms a part enables us to date it with considerable probability. 

Lastly there is one very important point at which the analogy 
between a hymn-book such as that of Watts and the Jewish Psalter 
breaks down to a considerable degree. The religion of Watts's 
hymns is the religion of the individual. The experiences reflected 
in them are almost wholly individual experiences. This is not 
true of the Psalter, at least to anything like the same degree. 
How far individual experiences enter at all into the psalms is a 
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problem the discussion of which I do not wish to anticipate at 
this point. But there are many psalms in which the community 
interest is undoubtedly uppermost (e.g., Pss. 44, 79, 80, 83, etc.). 
In such psalms actual political situations are referred to, even 
though it be in general terms, and it is by no means a hopeless 
task to attempt to identify them more nearly. 

Thus far I have tried to point out the far-reaching literary and 
critical significance of the very simple statement that the Book 
of Psalms is a hymn-book. We have seen (i) that it is a book in 
which the religious interest dominates over the literary and artistic 
interest; (2) that it has been subjected to frequent redactions; 
and (3) that the historical background of the psalms will probably 
be found to be vague. The second and third points greatly com- 
plicate the investigation of the origin of the psalms, but the impor- 
tance of the chronology of the psalms to an understanding of the 
development of the piety and reUgious thought of Judaism is so 
great, that, in spite of its difficulty, the attempt must be made to 
discuss it. As a preliminary to the discussion of the origin and date 
of the individual psalms is the investigation of the origin and date 
of the collection. In this connection the form of the Psalter must 
first be described, and to this description we will now address 
ourselves. 

THE FORM or THE PSALTER 

In our present hymn-book there are 150 psalms. This is an 
artificial number, as it is obtained by an artificial method of num- 
bering. We have already seen that the two pairs, Pss. 9 and 10 
and Pss. 42 and 43, were each originally one psalm. The LXX 
has the same number' but it reaches it by a different process. Pss. 9 
and 10 are properly united and also Pss. 114 and 115, but Pss. 116 
and 147 are divided into two each. It is evident that there was 
a desire to preserve the number 150 because of some significance 
which was attached to it. It is quite possible that this number 
is related to the 154 sections into which the Law was divided in 
the Palestinian lectionaries. This conjecture is supported by our 
next observation. 

' The LXX has an extra psalm (Ps. 151) but the title distinctly says that this 
is "outside the number." "Outside" was the technical term among the Jews for 
uncanonical books. 
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These 150 psalms are grouped into five books.^ This also is 
an artificial division. While good reasons can be seen for the 
separation of the first three books from each other and from the 
last two (vide infra) , there is no good reason discoverable for the 
separation of Book IV from Book V except the desire to reach 
the number five. Pss. 105-107 in form and subject are intimately 
connected, and a division after Ps. 106 is unjustifiable. The 
fivefold division is without doubt related to the fivefold division 
of the Law (the Pentateuch). Thus the Midrash, or Jewish com- 
mentary on the Psalter, says at Ps. i: "Moses gave the Israelites 
the five books of the Law and David gave the Israelites the five 
books of the Psalms."^ The Midrash, it is true, is not earlier than 
the tenth century a.d., but the tradition it gives is ancient. It 
was already known to Jerome, who was well acquainted with the 
Jewish traditions as to the Scriptures, and it was probably known 
to Hippolytus. It would therefore seem that both the division 
into 1 50 psalms and into five books is an artificial division intended 
to bring David into agreement with Moses. 

But while the fivefold division is artificial, there are not want- 
ing indications of an earlier threefold division which has an inherent 
justification and which is of great value as a clue to the growth 
of the Psalter as a collection. Our most important datum in this 
regard is the Elohim redaction of a certain group of psalms (Pss. 
42-83), comprising the Korah, Davidic, and Asaph psalms of 
Books II and III. The distribution of the names Jehovah and 
Elohim in the various books makes this redaction evident. The 
statistics are as follows: 

Book I. Jehovah occurs 272 times, Elohim 15 times. 

Book IV. Jehovah occurs 103 times, Elohim o times. 



2 Book I, Pss. 1-41 



Pss. I and 2, anonymous. 

Pss. 3-41, Davidic, except Pss. 10, 33. 



i Pss. 42-49, Korah. 

3 



Book II, Pss. 42-72 J- Ps. 50, Asaph. 

( Pss. 51-72, Davidic, except Pss. 66, 67, 71, 72. 
Pss. 73-83, Asaph. 



Book III, Pss. 73-89 , „ . . I,, a X- u 
/ Pss. 84-89, chiefly Korah 

Book IV, Pss. 90-106 (anonymous, except Pss. 90, loi, 103). 

Book V, Pss. 107-50 (miscellaneous). 

3 Midrasch Tehillim, Wunsche's translation, p. 2. 
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Book V. Jehovah occurs 236 times, Elohim 7 times (5 in Ps. 108). 
Book II. Jehovah occurs 30 t mes, Elohim 164 times. 
Book III (Ps. 73-83). Jehovah occurs 13 times, Elohim 36 times. 
Book III (Ps. 84-8g). Jehovah occurs 31 times, Elohim 7 times.* 

It is clear that this singular limitation of the use of Elohim to 
Books II and III is not accidental. It is purposed. But why 
do we speak of an Elohim redaction? May these Elohim psalms 
not be grouped together because the original authors preferred the 
name Elohim ? This last supposition is not probable, at least 
in the case of many of the Elohim psalms, for there is positive 
evidence that Jehovah once stood in them. Thus we have seen 
that Ps. 53 is an Elohim redaction of Ps. 14, that 45 : 6, in an Elohim 
psalm, can only be understood when Jehovah has been substi- 
tuted for it. Again at 50:7 we meet with the awkward phrase 
''God thy God (Elohim thy Elohim) am I." A comparison with 
81 : 10 shows that what was originally intended was: 'T am Jehovah 
thy God which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, " and that 
the phrase is a quotation from the introduction to the Decalogue. ^ 
The very confusing "God {Elohim) stands in the congregation of 
God {El)" (82: i) must also have been originally "Jehovah stands 
in the congregation of God," El being used in this connection in a 
special sense. Sometimes the versions prove that Jehovah was 
the original reading. Thus at 42: ih instead of "God" the Syriac 
and the Targum have "Jehovah" and similarly at 43:4^ the Vati- 
can MS of the Septuagint has "Oh Lord my God" which witnesses 
to an original Jehovah.^ 

When we meet with Jehovah in the Elohim psalms, it is almost 
always in an exegetically or metrically suspicious connection, and 
is probably due to later copyists after the great Elohim redaction 

4 These are the statistics usually given. The reader of the English Bible will, 
however, find God in other places which are not included in the above count. For 
example, there are 18 occurrences of Elohim in Book IV. The explanation of these 
differences is found in the fact that in Book IV Elohim ("God") never stands by 
itself but is always either accompanied by Jehovah which it qualifies or is itself quali- 
fied by possessive pronouns or phrases like "the God of Jacob," or "the God of 
Israel." The statistics include only those cases where Elohim is used independently. 

s When the extra line, "which brought thee out of the land of Egypt," is added 
to Ps. 50 7 out of 81 : 10 the strophical structure of Ps. 50 is also improved. 

^ Cf. n. 16 of the preceding article. 
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was completed. Thus Jehovah in 42: 8 is in a verse which can be 
proved on independent grounds to have been glossed, as it is both 
metrically and exegetically out of harmony with its context.' A 
comparison of 46 : 8 with 66 : 5 shows that Jehovah is out of place 
in the Elohim Psalter. Conversely when Elohim occurs by itself 
in Jehovah Psalms, it attracts attention at once. This is notably 
the case in Ps. 108, which is grouped with Jehovah psalmis and yet 
contains six occurrences of Elohim and only one of Jehovah.* 
This singularity is explained, however, when we remember that 
Ps. 108 is composed of the two Elohim Psalms, Pss. 57 and 60. 

In view of all these facts we have every right to speak of an 
Elohim redaction. The importance of this conclusion is at once 
apparent. The psalms could not all have been collected and 
arranged in their present order at one time. On such a supposi- 
tion it would be impossible to explain why just Pss. 42-83 were 
exposed to an Elohim redaction and the remaining psalms were 
left untouched. This peculiarity can be satisfactorily accounted 
for only on the supposition that Pss. 42-83 once stood by them- 
selves and were therefore exposed to different influences from those 
to which the remaining psalms were exposed. We have thus 
discovered a psalter within a psalter, a distinct literary stratum 
in what may be called the geological formation of the book. 

If, now, we search this stratum through, we will discover 
imbedded in it at a cleavage a very interesting editorial fossil. 
At 72: 20, the end of Book II, we read "The prayers of David the 
son of Jesse are ended." What information will this fossil give us ? 

In the first place the editor who is responsible for this note 
could not have known of any of the Davidic psalms that follow 
after Ps. 72 in Books IV-V. The supposition of an Elohim Psalter 
that once existed independently at least of Books IV and V is 
now corroborated. 

Further the author of 72: 20 could not have known of Ps. 86, a 
Davidic psalm standing in Book III. This psalm stands in a 

1 The true reading probably is " Day by day prayer is with me to the God of 
my Ufe." Cf. also n. 11 of the preceding article. 

8 It is interesting to observe that 108: 3 where Jehovah occurs is parallel to 57:9 
where Lord is found, which we have seen to be another substitute for Jehovah. 
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group of psalms (Pss. 84-89) in which the Elohim redaction largely 
disappears {vide supra). Yet this group is joined to the Elohim 
psalms of Book III rather than to the Jehovah psalms of Book IV. 
On the other hand, it contains the only Korah psalms which are 
found outside the Korah group (Pss. 42-49) in the Elohim Psalter. 
But one conclusion can be drawn from these phenomena. If the 
author of 72:20 is unconscious of the subsequent Davidic Psalm 
(Ps. 86) in the third book, if this psalm occurs in a group of psalms 
which has been subjected only to a slight degree to the Elohim 
redaction, and if this group has nevertheless been attached to the 
Elohistic Book III rather than to the Jehovistic Book IV, the 
group must represent an appendix to the Elohim collection. The 
reason for its union with the Elohim Psalter is because it contains 
the only Korah psalms outside of the Elohim collection. 

One more important deduction may be drawn from the exami- 
nation of our fossil. The author of 72: 20 was probably as uncon- 
scious of the Davidic psalms of Book I as he was of the Davidic 
psalms in the subsequent books. This deduction is based on the 
following considerations: (a) The Davidic psalms of Book I are 
sharply distinguished from the Davidic psalms of Book II by the 
Elohim redaction of the later group. If the two groups of Davidic 
psalms originally stood together in one book, why should Jehovah 
be consistently retained in one of these groups and as consistently 
eliminated from the other. No satisfactory answer can be given 
to this question, {b) The difficulty becomes even more apparent 
when it is remembered that at least in one case we are dealing 
with the same psalm in two redactions. Why should Ps. 14 alone 
of all the Davidic Jehovah psalms of Book I be subjected to an 
Elohim redaction ? Again it is impossible to explain this phenome- 
non if the two Davidic collections originally stood together.^ 
(c) Finally, if this note were meant to refer back to both groups 
of Davidic psalms, how did they come to be separated by the 
interjection of the Korah psalms (Pss. 42-49, 50) ? It is most 

« The fact that only Ps. 14 of the Jehovah psalms of Book I has been subjected 
to the Elohim redaction strongly suggests that it once stood in some other connection 
from which the Elohim redactor obtained it. This probable fact opens up all sorts 
of interesting historical perspectives. 
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unnatural to think of the editorial note 72: 20 as leaping over Pss. 
42-50 and binding together the two collections of Davidic psalms 
(Pss. 3-41 and 51-72). 

It has been usually maintained since the time of Ewald'" that 
the Davidic psalms of Book II (Pss. 51-72) did not always occupy 
their present position in the Elohim Psalter. In proof of tnis 
the anomolous position of Ps. 50 has been pointed out, an 
Asaph psalm separated from all its fellows (Pss. 73-83), and the 
disproportion in length of Book III as compared with Book II 
has also been noted. From these peculiarities the conclusion has 
been drawn that the Davidic group (Pss. 51-72) originally preceded 
the Korah psalms and formed the second book. If the Davidic 
psalms were thus transferred, Ps. 50 would come to stand imme- 
diately before the other Asaph psalms (Pss. 73-83). The Korah 
psalms (42-49) would also stand next to the Asaph psalms. If 
we further supposed that the Korah and Asaph psalms originally 
formed our third book we would have a beautifully logical arrange- 
ment, two books of about the same size, one representing a Davidic 
collection, the other a Levitical collection (Korah and Asaph)." 
If this speculation could be adopted Ps. 72 : 20 would now be found 
at the end of the combined collections of Davidic psalms in Book I 
and Book II. Yet even then it would be unsafe to infer that the 
author of 72: 20 had the first Davidic collection in mind, because 
there still remain the sharp contrast in the redaction of the two 
groups of psalms and the fact of the duplicate Ps. 14= Ps. 53 which 
show that we are dealing with two distinct collections. 

As a matter of fact, however, this whole conjectural rearrange- 
ment, ingenious though it is, is without foundation. It is impossi- 
ble to explain how an arrangement so natural and logical came to 
be broken up and the psalms finally grouped in their present 

'° Cf. Ewald, Die Dichter des alien Bundes, I, 249 ff. 

" Thus: Book II, Pss. 51-72 (Davidic), Book III, (a) Pss. 42-49 (Korah), 
(J) Pss. so, 73-83 (Asaph), (c) Pss. 84-89 (Korah appendix). Comill adds the finish- 
ing touch to this symmetrical arrangement when he suggests that the Korah psahns 
be placed after the Asaph psalms instead of before them. In this case the Korah 
appendix has a better attachment to the original collection. (Cf. Comill, Introduc- 
tion, 402, English trans.) 
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anomalous positions." It is much safer to follow the methods of 
present-day psychologists who have achieved such wonderful 
results by studying the abnormalities of the mind and accept the 
abnormalities of the present form of the Psalter as the starting- 
point of our investigations. More can be learned in this way than 
by attempting to rearrange the Psalter so as to avoid these in- 
structive abnormalities. In the present case our little fossil, 
72:20, has corroborated our general conclusion drawn from the 
Elohim redaction that the Elohim psalms once formed an inde- 
pendent group of psalms, but also and more particularly that 
Pss. 84-89 are an appendix to this collection and that the Davidic 
Elohim collection (Pss. 50-72) was originally distinct from the 
Davidic Jehovah collection in Book I (Pss. 3-41). 

Having thus isolated the Elohim Psalter from the Jehovah 
psalms of Books I, IV, and V we have next to inquire whether 
these three Jehovah books originally formed one collection which 
has been subsequently violently disrupted by the interpolation 
of the Elohim Psalter. This is on general grounds very unlikely. 
In the first place the two groups in Book I and Books IV-V are 
very distinct. The homogeneous character of Book I (an almost 
pure Davidic collection) is in striking contrast with the hetero- 
geneous character of Books IV-V. Again, if these three books had 
originally formed one collection it is difficult to see on what principle 
they ever became separated by the Elohim Psalter. Furthermore, 
if they were originally one collection, it is impossible to see why 

" I have searched in vain for light on this subject. Ewald himself gives none. 
Driver, Duhm, Comill, Wildeboer, Konig, Budde are silent on the matter. Briggs 
does not seem to enter into the whys and wherefores of the present arrangement 
of the Psalter. Robertson Smith offers the only explanation that I have been able 
to find. According to him (OTJC,' p. igg), the redactor removed Pss. 51-72 from 
their supposed original position before the Korah-Asaph psalms to their present posi- 
tion in order to differentiate them more carefully from the first collection of Davidic 
psalms. This assumes a delicate respect for literary origins which is hardly charac- 
teristic of the period in which the Psalter was compiled. Kirkpatrick {The Psalms, 
'LTV, note) is not sure of Ewald's conjecture but lamely remarks that the present 
arrangement is due to a "wish" of the compiler. But what is the reason for the 
wish ? Caprice ? Moreover, if the editor did have a reason for the transfer of the 
Davidic psalms to a position between the Korah and Asaph psalms it was not neces- 
sary to break up the Asaph collection in order to do this. The really curious thing 
is the position of Ps. 50, not the position of Pss. 51-72. 
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the Davidic psalms of Books I, IV, and V should have been sepa- 
rated. It is the evident intention of Book I to preserve a collec- 
tion of Davidic psalnas. Why, then, were not the Davidic psalms 
of Books IV-V included in order to make the collection complete ? 
Finally we meet with a whole series of new fossils in Book I 
which indicate that this book belongs to a different stratum from 
Books IV-V. I refer to the psalm-titles. These titles were not 
added by the original authors, as will be shown hereafter, but 
belong to the redaction of the Psalter. If it can be shown that their 
distribution is not accidental but that they are mainly confined 
to certain groups of psalms, this will indicate that the groups in 
which the titles occur have been subjected to different influences 
from those to which the psalms without titles have been exposed. 
The argument here is of the same nature as the argument from the 
peculiar distribution of the divine names. The proposition which 
I shall attempt to establish by this argument is that Book I on 
the one hand, and Books IV-V on the other, must have been 
subjected to different redactions, but I shall include also the statis- 
tics for Books II-III as they will enable us at the same time to 
make still further deductions with regard to the relationships of 
the Elohim Psalter. The titles contain one or more of four distinct 
elements: (a) the name of the author; (6) a historical notice of 
the occasion of the psalm; (c) the characterization of the musical 
nature of the psalm, whether a psalm or song or prayer; and {d) 
various musical and liturgical references, most of which are very 
obscure in meaning. If we now examine the distribution of the 
titles themselves and also the distribution of the various elements 
in them the following interesting results are obtained: 

1. Of the 150 psalms 34 are without titles of any description. Of these 
Orphan psalms, as they are called in the Jewish tradition. 

Book I has 4 (Pss. i, 3, 10, 33). 

Books II-III have 2 (Pss. 43, 71, both occurring in Book II). 

Book IV-V have 28(!). 

2. Distribution of names of authors: 

Book I has 4 anonymous psalms out of 41 (Pss. i, 2, 10, 2,y, the remaining 
37 are Davidic). 

Books II-III have 4 anonymous psalms (Pss. 43, 66, 67, 71) out of 48. 
Books IV-V have 42 anonymous psalms out of 61 (!). Total 100 
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3. Distribution of historical notices: 
Book I has 5. 

Books II-III have 8 (all in Book II). 

Books IV-V have i (Ps. 142 in Book V). Total 14 

4. Distribution of musical characterizations; 

a) Miztnor (Psalm) : 
Book I has 22. 
Books II-III have 24. 

Books IV-V have 11. Total 57 

b) Shir (Song) : [Note. — 1 2 times connected with Mizmor] 
Book I has i (Ps. 18). 

Books II-III have 11. 

Books IV-V have 2 (Pss. 92, 108, exclusive of the titles in Pss. 120-134). 

Total 14 

c) Tephillah (Prayer): 

Book I has i (Ps. 17). 

Books II-III have i (Ps. 86). (Also occurs once in the subscription, 

Ps. 72: 20.) 

Books IV-V have 3 (Pss. 90, 102, 142.) Total s 

d) Tehillah (Praise): 

Book V has i (Ps. 145). Total i 

e) Maschil (meaning obscure. Untranslated in A.R.V.) : 
Book I has i (Ps. 32). 

Books II-III have 1 1 . 

Books IV-V have i (Ps. 142). Tota 13 

/) Michtam (meaning obscure. Untranslated in A.R.V.) : 

Book I has i (Ps. 16). 

Book II-III have 5 (Pss. 56-60 in Book II). 

Books IV-V have o. Total 6 

g) Shiggaion (meaning obscure. Untranslated in A.R.V.) : 

Book I has i (Ps. 7; cf. Hab. 3: i). Total i 

If the totals of these musical characterizations are summed up it will be 
found that out of 97 occurrences Book I has 27, Books II-III have 52, and 
Books IV-V, though containing far more psalms than the other books, have 
only 18. What is of more importance of the 20 occurrences of the last three 
obscure musica characterizations Book I has 3, Books II-III have 16, and 
Books IV-V have only i. 

5. Distribution of the miscellaneous musical and hturgical notices: 

a) Two titles refer to the feasts at which the psalms were sung: 

i) Book I, Song at the Dedication of the house (Ps. 30). Total i 
2) Books IV-V, Song for the Sabbath Day (Ps. 92). Total i 

b) Two titles refer to the sacrifices at which the psalms were sung: 
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i) Lehazkir (A.R.V. " to bring to remembrance," more probably refers 

to the sacrifice of the Azkarah, Lev. 2:2; 6: 8; Numb. 5: 26) 

Book I has I (Ps. 38). 

Books II-III has i (Ps. 70). Total 2 

2) Lethodhah ("For the thank-offering"; A.R.V., marg., correctly). 

Books IV-V have i (Ps. 100). Total i 

c) Two titles have the grammatical form of a purpose infinitive but the 
meaning is unknown : 

i) Ldamedh (A.R.V. "to teach," but very doubtful): 

Books II-III have i (Ps. 60). Total i 

2) Leannoth (untranslated in text of R.V.) : 

Books II-III have i (Ps. 88). Total i 

d) Twelve titles have musical or liturgical directions whose meanings are 
lost to us. 

i) Four occur only in Book I: 

Al Nechiloth (untranslated in A.R.V.), Ps. 5. 
Al Aijeleth hash-Shahar (untranslated in A.R.V.; lit., "the hind of 
the morning"), Ps. 22. 

Al sheminith (imtranslated in A.R.V.; lit., "the eighth"), Pss. 6, 12. 
Al muth-labben (untranslated in A.R.V. and untranslatable), Ps. 9. 

Total s 

2) Five occur only in Books II-III : 

Al shoshannim (or shushan) eduth (untranslated in A.R.V.; lit., 

"Mies or lilly, a testimony"), Pss. 45, 60, 69, 80. 

Al-Tashheth (untranslated in A.R.V.; lit., "destroy"), Pss. 57, 58, 

59, 75- 

Al Jonatfi elem rehokim (untranslated in A.R.V.; Ut., possibly "the 

dove of the far-away terebinths"), Ps. 56. 

Al mahalath (untranslated in A.R.V., and probably untranslatable), 

Pss. 53, 88. 

Al Alamoth (untranslated in A.R.V.; lit., "maidens"), Ps. 46. 

3) Three occur in both Book I and Books II-III: Total 12 
Al Gittith (untranslated in A.R.V., a proper name[?]. A vintage 
song[?]). 

Book I has i (Ps. 8). 

Books II-III have 2 (Pss. 81, 84). Total 3 

Al (Le) Jeduthun (regarded as a proper name in A.R.V.) : 

Book I has i (Ps. 39). 

Books II-III have 2 (Pss. 62, 77). Total 3 

Be (al) Neginnoth ("on stringed instruments"; A.R.V., probably 
correctly) : 

Book I has 2 (Pss. 4, 6). 

Books II-III have 5 (Pss. 54, 55, 61 [with al\ 67, 76). Total 7 
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These twelve obscure expressions therefore occur altogether 30 times — 
in Book I 9 times, in Books II-III 21 times. They never occur in the last 
two books." 

e) Le Menasseach ("for the chief musician"; A.R.V., possible, but not 
certain) : 
Book I has 19. 
Books II-III have 33. 

Books IV-V have 3 (!) (Pss. 109, 139, 180). Total 55 

{) Shir ham-Ma'aloth ("Songs of Ascents"; A.R.V., i.e., most probably 
PUgrim Songs.) These only occur in Book V, and are grouped together, 
Pss. 120-34. Total 15 

6. To the above terms occurring in the titles, may be added two terms which 
occur in the body of the psalms. 

a) Higgaion (untranslated in A.R. V.) : 

Book I has i (Ps. 9:16). Totel i 

b) Selah (untranslated in A.R.V.) : 
Book I has 17 in 9 psalms. 
Books II-III have 50 in 28 psalms. 

Books IV-V have 4 in 2 Psalms (Pss. 140, 143). 

Total, 71 times in 39 Psalms 
If we sum up all the occurrences of the musical and liturgical references 
exclusive of the Songs of Ascents it will be found that Book I has 75, Books 
II-III have 159, and Books IV-V have only 27. Of the terms of obscure 
meaning the last two books have almost none at all. 

From the distribution of these various liturgical references 
combined with the distribution of the names of the authors and 
historical notices the conclusion seems altogether probable that 

'3 In the above it is assumed that al had the same significance throughout. In 
our present Hebrew text it is not always spelled in the same way, especially in the 
case of al lashheth, where it is spelled like the negative and the translation would be 
"Destroy not." The A.R.V. translates the word regularly, except in the case of al 
tashheth, "set to," and seems to understand the following phrases as the names of 
melodies. I would suggest that some light might be thrown upon these obscure 
terms by the Sumerian and Babylonian temple hjrmns. These were compiled into 
liturgies which bore the same kind of enigmatic names. Thus we meet with liturgies 
entitled: She Whose City Is Destroyed (tashheth of the Hebrew psalms might originally 
have been a feminine). The Crying Storm, The Bull to His Sanctuary, etc. (Langdon, 
Sumerian and Babylonian Hymns, passim). In these same hymns we meet with 
the word su-illa or prayers of the lifting of the hands (cf. Selah) and also sign or a 
song to the flute (cf. shiggaion of Ps. 7). As we know that at least the Asaph guild 
of temple singers was once in Babylon (cf. Neh. 7:44), it is very probable that they 
brought back with them many technical terms of the great Babylonian temple litur- 
gies. But I am no Assyrian scholar and I offer these suggestions only with diffidence. 
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the psalms in Books IV-V have had a different history from the 
history of the psalms of the first three books. The contrast is 
sharpest between Books II-III and IV-V, but it is distinct enough 
between Book I and Books IV-V to justify the conjecture that these 
two groups of psalms, although both are Jehovistic, were originally 
independent collections. The proof from the distribution of the 
titles is admittedly not absolutely stringent. It is conceivable 
that the psalms might have been grouped as they are at present 
because of their titles, in which case the titles would be earlier than 
the various groups of psalms, but such a possibility is made 
extremely doubtful by the existence of three separate collections 
of Davidic psalms. Accordingly it seems safe to follow the general 
opinion of current criticism and accept a threefold division of the 
Psalter as the more original, historically conditioned division 
which lies back of the present fivefold division. 

I. Book I, An independent Jehovistic collection of Davidic psalms. 

II. Books II-III, An Elohistic collection of Korah, Davidic, and Asaph 
psalms with a Jehovistic appendix (Pss. 84-89) . 

III. Books IV-V, A miscellaneous collection of Jehovistic psalms. 

It will be seen that the present book-divisions correspond with 
the threefold division at the end of Books I and III. Can we go 
further in our analysis and break up these three great groups 
into more primitive minor groups ? 

[To be continued] 



